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PRE-~REVOLUTIONARY LIFE AND THOUGHT 


IN A WESTERN NEW 


HAMPSHIRE TOWN. 


By George B. Upham. 


Editor’s Note:—The following is the 
first of a series of articles which, although 
local in character, reach out collaterally 
in a way to embrace to some extent mat- 
ters pertaining to the history of all New 
Hampshire, in fact of all New England. 

It is possible that the series may prove 
of value in suggesting to writers of local 
history neglected sources of information, 
such as the archives of ancient societies 
in London. They also illustrate how 
local history may be made more inter- 
esting if given perspective by not con- 
fining it too much within’ the four 
corners of the town. 


In Europe, as in most of the east- 
ern hemisphere, the beginning of his- 
tory is hidden in mist; in America it 
is an affair of yesterday. Here we 
have written records from the very 
start; yet in New Hampshire few 
that tell us of the daily life of the 
people. 

From a small town in western 
New Hampshire a__ schoolmaster 
wrote letters to an ancient society in 
London. That society kept them, or 
abstracts of their contents.“”) From 
these, reading largely between the 
lines, an attempt will be made to 
gather something of local life and 
thought at a time shortly preceding 
the Revolution. 

The Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts—here- 
inafter called the Society—is the 
direct successor of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in 
New England, chartered in 1649, 
chartered anew, after the Restora- 
tion, in 1661; and again, with its 
present name and enlarged powers, 

(1) 


Since obtaining copies from London it 


under the Great Seal of England in 
1701. 

Samuel Cole Esquire was the first 
schoolmaster in Claremont, and, so 
far as known, the only schoolmaster 
in New Hampshire maintained by 
funds sent from England. From 
F. Bowditch Dexter’s “Biographies 
and Sketches of the Graduates of 
Yale College, 1701-1745,” we learn 
that he was graduated in the class of 
1731 with the degree of Master of 
Arts. It was a small class of only 
thirteen members. In early cata- 
logues, curiously enough, the names 
were “arranged in the order indicat- 
ing the social rank of the families 
represented.” Cole’s tame was the 
ninth. The Biography further tells 
us that: 


“He was the son of Samuel Cole Jr. 
»f Hartford, Connecticut, was born in 
that town February 7th, 1710-11. His 
mother was Mary, daughter of James 
Kingsbury, of Plainfield, Connecticut.” 

“His early history is little known, but 
he appears to have resided soon after 
leaving college in Northbury Society, 
now Plymouth, in the northern part of 
Waterbury, Connecticut.” 

“Soon after 1740 he conformed to the 
Church of England, and for a number 
of years officiated as a lay reader to the 
Episcopaleans in Litchfield and _ the 
neighborhood, entertaining until at 
least 1747, a design of crossing the At- 
lantic for holy orders; his fears of the 
dangers of the sea, however, prevented 
the accomplishment of this design. At 
the last named date he was residing in 
Litchfield, Connecticut, and received on 
behalf of the churchmen there aq valu- 
able donation of land. He seems to 
have spent his life mainly as a school 


has been learned that copies of all documents 


in the archives of the Society relating to the American Colonies are in the files of the Library 


of Congress at Washington, 
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teacher. About 1767 he was one of the 
prominent settlers in Claremont, New 
Hampshire, and in 1769 received from 
the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, the appointment as Catechist 
and Schoolmaster at that place, with an 
annual stipend of £15. He conducted 
services of the Church of England there, 
until the arrival of an ordained clergy- 
man in 1773. At the outbreak of the 
Revolution his sympathies were with the 
British. He is said to have died in 
Claremont late in the year 1777 in his 
67th year. No will is on record.” 

“He married Mary Dean, at Strat- 
ford, Connecticut, April 6, 1753. She 
was probably the widow of the Rev. 
Jarzillai Dean, Yale College, 1737. Mr. 
Cole had two daughters.” 


Dexter cites numerous authorities 
for the statements above quoted; but 
his sketch contains practically all the 
information heretofore published 
about Samuel Cole, except that to be 
found in Batchelder’s “History of the 
Eastern Diocese’—printed at Clare- 
mont in 1876—and the little in 
Waite’s “History of Claremont,” 
mostly reprinted from the New 
Hampshire State Papers. 


From a Memorial dated at Clare- 
mont April 28, 1769, we learn that 
he was “an Inhabitant and Proprie- 
tor” in Claremont, the latter word in- 
dicating that he was a_ landowner 
there. 

The orginal MSS. of this Memori- 
al is preserved in the archives of the 
Society in London. Series B. Vol. 
23. No. 419. It reads as follows: 


To the Reverend Clergy of the 
Church of England and Missionaries of 
ye Venerable Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel in foreign Parts 
to be convened at New Milford in the 
Colony of Connecticut on _ Trinity 
Week. 


The Memorial of us the Subscribers 
Conformists to the Church of Eng- 
land and Inhabitants of the Town of 
Claremont in the Province of New 
Hampshire in New England humbly 
sheweth That the first begining of the 
Settlement of this Town by the Pro- 
prietors was about two years ago. And 
untill Since the Proclamation of the 
Peace last between Great Britain and 
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France this Land was a wild uncultivat- 
ed Desert which no Christian ever saw 
except some light Scouts of English in 
pursuit of blood thirsty Savages or of 
the wild Beasts of the Earth we live 
very remote from all the Clergy of the 
Chh of England and there is but one 
Chh in this Province which is at Ports- 
mouth under the pastoral Care of the 
Rev.4 Mr. Browne who is about One 
Hundred and Fourty miles distant from 
us Five Infants born here are yet un- 
baptized for no Missionary has yet gave 
us a visit yet we maintain our principals 
of Conformity notwithstanding we are 
surrounded with the various Denomina- 
tion of Dissenters who would willingly 
raze us to the Foundation and hope for 
a Missionary to reside among us before 
many years 

The Land here is excessively burdend 
with: Timber which renders the Culti- 
vation of it very laborious However 
the little we have brought under Culti- 
vation is abundantly Fruitfull so that 
(God willing) most of the necessaries 
of Life will be plentifull. 

And altho’ there is a Right of Land 
Granted for the Use of a School (by his 
Excellency Bening Wentworth Esq’ our 
late Gov") in this Town about One 
Hundred and fifteen Acres of which is 
already laid out, and an equal number of 
Acres on the Glebe Right and the Right 
granted to the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in foreign Parts all 
which rights (notwithstand the Opposi- 
tion of enemies of the Church) we have 
much a do caused to be laid out in some 
Measure equitably and there is a Right 
also granted to the first Gospel Minister 
which we hope will fall into the hands 
of a missionary for there was no en- 
deavours to Injure that Right for the 
Dissenters took for granted that that 
Right was for their Teachers These 
Rights will be a Noble Fund for the 
Church in after ages. Nevertheless 
these Rights are yet useless to us and 
altho we have agreed to build a School 
House Twenty feet square and have al- 
ready Subscribed near enough to com- 
pleat it and are all unanimous in the 
Affair yet we are unable at present to 
give sufficient encouragement to an able 
School Master to under take for us. 
Some of us have numerous families of 
Small Children fit for Schooling the 
Number of our Children under age of 
16 years is 35 there is about 2 families 
of Dissenters to one of ours. We are 


erieved at the thoughts of having them ~ 


brought up in Ignorance and dread their 
becoming a Prey to Enthusiasts carried 
about with every wind of Doctrin 
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We believe a good School lays the 
best Foundation for a sober righteous 
and godly Life and since Sam.e! Cole 
Esqre has been much imployd in keep- 
ing School and is an Inhabitant and 
Proprietor among us (whose Character 
and Qualifications some of you well 
know) We humbly desire you would 
please to represent our State to the 
Venerable Society and endeavor that he 
may be appointed Chatechist and School 
Master among us a few years till we 
have got over the first Difficulties and 
hardship of Settling a wild uncultivated 
Land or Some way in your Wisdom en- 
deavour our Relief and we as in Duty 
Bound shall ever pray 
Claremont April 28th, 1769. 

Abel Bachetor 
Hez Rice 

Micah Potter 
Cornelius Brooks 
Benjamin Tyler 
Ebenezer Rice 
Daniel Warner 
Levi Warner 
Benj" Brooks 
Asa Leet 
Benjamin Brooks Jr 
benj rice 

It is true, as. stated: “That the 
first begining of the Settlement of 
this Town by the Proprietors was 
about two years ago,” that is, in the 
spring or summer of 1767. But the 
word “Proprietors” is here used to 
designate the grantees named in the 
Town Charter, or their assigns. 

The first settlers were squatters, 
not Proprietors under the charter, 
which was dated “the Twenty-sixth 
day of October, in the year of our 
Lord Christ 1764.” These squatters 
came before that date, or at least, 
before the Proprietors or their as- 
signs, met to organize, which was 
in Winchester, N. H., near the 
Massachusetts line, on February 2, 
1767. We know of seven such not 
counting children; Moses Spofford 
and David Lynde, here in 1762. 
John Peak, his wife and two children 
here in 1764 or earlier; J. Peterson 
whose name was on the muster roll of 
Robert Roger’s Rangers; and the two 
Dorchesters, met here by John Mann 
and his wife, Lydia, on their journey 


(2.) 
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to Orford in October 1765. Peak 
writes of “five or six log cabins built 
here before the town was incorporat- 
ed.”’(2) 

“The Proclamation of the Peace 
last between Great Britain and 
France” referred to in the Memorial, 
for the purpose of fixing a date, was 
the Proclamation following the 
Treaty of Paris, signed February 10, 
1763. This Treaty ended _ the 
“Seven Years War;” a war in which 
nearly all the powers of Europe were 
engaged, but principally important 
because it broke the power of the 
French in America. The treaty gave 
the English all the territory east of 
the Mississippi, except the town and 
island of New Orleans, and the rocky 
islets, St. Pierre and Miquelon, 
which were retained by the French; 
and excepting, of course, Florida 
then possessed by Spain. 

The statement that until this Pro- 
clamation “this Land was a wild un- 
cultivated Desert which no Chris- 
tian ever saw except some light 
Scouts of English in pursuit of blood 
thirsty Savages or of the wild Beasts 
of the Earth’—is somewhat  over- 
drawn. Number Four, later Charles- 
town, had been settled in 1740; and 
the fort begun there in 1743 had been 
finished in 1744. Haverhill had been 
settled in 1762, and these settlers had 
passed up the Indian trail, and over 
land in Claremont which the signers 
of the Memorial acquired five or. six 
years later. Then, as_ previously 
stated, Spafford and Lynde had set- 
tled in Claremont in 1762. It must, 
however, be confessed that if even 
half a dozen squatters were living in 
Claremont prior to the “Proclamation 
of the Peace,” in 1763, its thirty six 
square miles of forest and meadow, 
mountain ‘and valley, hill and dale, 
would not appear thickly populated 
to those who came a little later. 

The mention of the four “Rights 
of Land,” granted for educational 
and ecclesiastical purposes, requires 


See Granite Monthly, Vol. 51, p. 429. 
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sidered as of that date. The Mason Curve, beginning at the S. W. 



















“A Topographical Map of the State of New Hampshire. Surveyed under the direction of 
Samuel Holland, Esq’r., Surveyor General for the Northern District of North America...... 
London; printed for William Faden, geographer to the King, Charing Cross, March ist, 1784.” 
All the material for this map had been made ready for publication in 1774, so it may be con- 


corner of Fitzwilliam 


on the Massachusetts line, divides at the S. E. corner of Grafton into two curves both extend- 
ing to the Maine line. For the purposes discussed in this article the more northerly curve 
may be disregarded. The towns of Plymouth, Holderness, Sandwich, Tamworth and Eaton 
were regarded by Gov. B. Wentworth as outside the curve. Their charters gave the land to 
individual grantees, and shares for ecclesiastical and educational purposes as in the charter 
ef Claremont. For the story of the Survey of the Mason Curve, see Granite Monthly, Vol. 52, p. 19. 
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some explanation. In the Town 
Charter, immediately after the names 
of the seventy individual grantees of 
Claremont, is the following: “One 
whole Share for the Incorporated So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in foreign Parts—one whole 
Share for A Glebe for the Church 
of England as by Law Established“? 
one Share for the first Settled Min- 
ister of the Gospel—and one Share 
for the Benefit of A School in Said 
Town forever.” 

Shares for these same purposes in 
these same words were given in near- 
ly all charters granted by Governors 
Benning and John Wentworth to 
towns outside the great Mason 
Curve. The Wentworth charters 
within the Curve differed greatly 
from those outside. Within much of 
the land had been acquired by early, 
long recognised possession, and by 
settlement under old Massachusetts 
charters while such as remained un- 
settled was claimed and held by the 
Mason Proprietors,’ and their as- 
signs under the ancient Mason 
Grants, then more than a century old. 
The Wentworths, to be sure, granted 
many charters to towns within the 
Curve, but in so doing gave away 
little land; these charters being main- 
ly in bestowal of political rights af- 
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ter title to the land had already pass- 
ed. Outside the Mason Curve, as: far 
west as Lake Champlain and north 
nearly to the Canadian line, in nearly 
two hundred charters, the Went- 
worths gave land to themselves, their 
friends, the Church of England and 
to the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel, with a liberality unparal- 
leled in town charters by any other 
representatives of the Crown in 
America. 

Thus it appears that the titles to 
many thousands of acres of land in 
western New Hampshire and_ the 
“New Hampshire Grants,’ now Ver- 
mont, trace back to the “one whole 
Share” given in so many townships 
to the “Incorporated Society” in Lon- 
don, the Society which, as we have 
seen, was petitioned to appoint Sam- 
uel Cole Esquire its “Chatechist and 
Schoolmaster” in Claremont. 

The fact that this Memorial was 
signed by twelve persons, together 
with the statement, “Some of us have 
numerous families of Small Children 
fit for Schooling, the number of Chil- 
dren under age of 16 yrs. is 35, 
there is about 2 families of Dissen- 
ters to one of ours’—leads us_ to 
think that in the spring of 1769 about 
thirty-five or forty families and one 
hundred and seventy or one hundred 


(3) The word glebe is still in common use in England, designating the cultivatable land 
belonging to a parish church. It would he interesting as a matter of local history if, in the 
various towns, the shares drawn to the rights above quoted could be definitely located and 


described by metes and bounds. 
the task, in any one township, 


If situated in places where conveyances have been infrequent 
would not be so laborious as might at first sight appear. Most 


towns have the original ‘‘Proprietor’s Map,” showing the lots as laid out and numbered. The 
“Proprietors Records’ give the numbers of the lots drawn to these rights. In the county 


Records of Deeds the title may be 


traced down to the present owners, or, if it be known ap- 


proximately where the lots were, from the present owners back to the original drawings. in 
Claremont the ‘‘one whole Share’? drawn “for A Glebe for the Church of Englands as by Law 


Established”” has never been conveyed. It is still owned by ‘Union Church,’’ and lies west of 
the cemeteries and beside the ‘“‘New Road’’—built eighty-three years ago-—leading from ‘‘West 
Claremont” to “Claremont Junction.’ It is bounded on the south by the road leading to the 


bridge over the railroad cut; thence up the hill to the “Great Road’ and the pre-Revolutionary 
house owned from 1767 until a few years since by the Ellis family. 


(4.) The Mason Proprietors were originally twelve in number, all living in or near Ports- 
mouth. They surveyed their land, laid out and named townships, all inside the Curve, just as if 
they were the Government itself; and, what interested them more, sold the land, or, to some 
extent, divided it among themselves. The Province and State later granted charters to these 
towns, generally accepting the boundaries fixed and names given by the Proprietors. Such 
towns were, mostly, not far distant from the Curve Line. See Mr. O. G. Hammond’s ‘“*‘Mason 


Title” etc., pp. 13-21. 


(5.) In 1788 the Society conveyed all its land in New Hampshire to nine trustees, one- 
tenth of the income to be for the use of the Bishop of the state, nine-tenths for the support 
of an Episcopalean clergyman in the several towns where its lands were situated. For a full 
statement respecting this conveyance and its questionable validity, see Batchelder’s ‘‘History 


of the Eastern Diocese’ Vol. 1, pp. 278-312. 


The society did not convey title to its lands in 


Vermont. The writer has been told that it still owns and leases lands on the slopes of 


Ascutney 
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and eighty people lived in the town. 
The census return made by the Select- 
men of Claremont to Governor John 
Wentworth, in October or November 
1773, reported 423 inhabitants. 

From the concluding prayer of the 
Memorial, viz: “and we as in Duty 
Bound shall ever pray,” we may 
gather that someone more or less 
versed in legal verbiage drafted it, 
probably Samuel Cole, M. A. of 
Yale. . He had lived, as we have 
seen, in Litchfield, Connecticut, the 
site of the earliest Law School 
in America; in fact of the 
first real Law School in_ the 
English speaking world, although 


some law lectures had been given 
previously at Oxford, and at the Col- 
lege of William and Mary in Vir- 
ginia. It seems likely that in as- 
sociation with the very able lawyers 
who lived in Litchfield, and who 
later, in 1782, started the Law School 
there, the lay reader and schoolmaster 
had picked up some of the phrases 
commonly used in legal documents. 

The Memorial is well written, well 
phrased, and, as of the period, cor- 
rectly spelled. It is doubtful whether 
any person, then living in Claremont, 
other than the schoolmaster, could 
have drafted it. 

(To be continued ) 





THE 


POET 


By John Rollin Stuart 


Thou shalt be lover of rosé and star 

And the gleam of a far-stretched sea— 

For thou, a poet, from near and far 

Shall hear each whisper the wind shall free. 


There shall be pain when the sun goes down 
And joy in the noontide light, 
But braver visions shall follow the flown 


Over a worldwide flight. 


And thou shalt match by twos and fours 


The worldly pageantry. 


And total all the checkered scores 
Of man and bird and tree. 


And in the end thine only rest 
Of thy work to hear men say :— 
“Lo, I have seen his sunlit West,” 
Or, “I have loved that way.” 








arene annie tas 

















HOME SPUN YARNS FROM THE 
RED BARN FARM 


By Zilla George Dexter. 


Tue Fire on THE Mountain 
(Continued ) 


By midnight, the Fire on the 
Mountain had become _ spectacular ; 
largely reflecting itself in the dull 
red glare cast upon heavy clouds of 
ascending smoke. Beyond the 
Big River Valley, on the neighbor- 
ing hills of Vermont, it soon  be- 
came the subject of dire prophe- 
sies, taking into account the wide- 
ly prevailing drought. 

By noon of the following day, 
the fire was spreading well over 
the thickly-wooded shoulder of the 
mountain, encouraged by varying 
winds that sent occasional showers 
of glowing brands, hurtling high 
above the valley, to fall like so 
many torches on the surrounding 
hills, parched to tinder by a long 
dry season, 

Young cattle were hastily herded 
in from the back pastures, and by 
night most of the hill-side farms 
were deserted by the women and 
children, leaving only the strong 
and able to guard buildings and 
wood-lots from incipient fires, fast 
multiplying. A few families found 
refuge among their relatives and 
friends at the Works, as the vil- 
lage was then most commonly 
called; some ostensibly taking this 
favorable opportunity to make a 
long neglected visit. | Neverthe- 
less all were made cordially wel- 
come, while especial care was giv- 
en to the feeble and aged, so sud- 
denly removed from their wonted 
home comforts. 

Thus, when night fell upon the 
harrassed town with its burning 
mountain, it found it filled with not 
wholly unpleasant excitement. On- 


ly the few as yet had expressed 
undue anxiety, or voiced alarm; 
although one listening, might hear 
along the street, between neighbor 
and neighbor, conversation like 
this— 

“T ain’t a particle stirred up about 
the fire, be you, Rilly? Why, Jim 
says his father can remember a 
much worse one, in the ninety’s, 
lower down in big timber. But it 
raised such a wind that it brought 
the rain and put itself out; this 
will, too, Jim says.” 

“But, Ellen,” queried the second 
neighbor, “have you thought that 
the dry spell has made the woods 
and fields like tinder in many 
places; and as the wind rises, 
brands are falling thicker and fast- 
er? We need more men in the 
woods.” 

“They are coming, Rilly. All 
we need,” was the cheery assertion. 
“Some from as far off as Water- 
ford, so Jim says.” 

“If that is so, Ellen, I must hurry 
home and fill up my oven again. It 
is hungry work for men, threshing 
out fires. I feel, Ellen, as though 
we ought to pray while we are cook- 
ing. Pray for rain in due season.” 

“For the land sake, Rilly, I can’t 
pray any too well, with nothing 
special on my hands; I ain’t a bit like 
you. I should spoil my cooking, I 
know I should; and the dear Lord 
will need doughnuts too, to carry on 
his work here tonight. But I can 
work better if I know you are pray- 
ing. He will hear you, Rilly.” 

The two comely young wives, shar- 
ing each the other’s most precious 
secret, clasped hands for the moment, 
blue eyes and brown, brimming with 
unshed tears, then quietly separated. 
There were many such women, brave, 
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reverent, and tender, in the dear old 
days; mixing together their service 
and prayers in true neighborly fel- 
lowship. 

Notwithstanding the optimistic 
spirit, so evident, there was much sly 
preparation going on here and there; 
for nothing was to be avoided more, 
by our efficient grandmothers, than 
to be “caught napping, if anything 
should happen.” At the suggestion 
of Aunt Cynthy Oakes, she who was 
ever composed and never idle, the 
old men and boys were even set to 
mending harnesses and greasing the 
wheels of all kinds of _ vehicles, 
from the uncompromising “thorough- 
brace,” to the tipsy, rollicking “buck- 
board.” 

Past midnight, and the mounting 
winds lifting heavy columns of 
smoke, revealed for the first time 
the full extent of the fire. Boldly 
sweeping the high face of the moun- 
tain, it was also edging perilously, 
upon the tall timberline below; its 
fiendish forces rampant. The “big 
mountain” beyond the narrow notch 
had become no longer impervious to 
the now steady attack of flaming 
brands tossed thitherward by the 
veering winds. 

This turning of night into day, 
with its general release from bed- 
time routine, was looked upon by the 
children as a _ wonderful lark. 
Bunched together, on fence or porch- 
rail, like so many young turkeys, 
they read in jangling concert, by 
the light of the blazing pines, (giant 
candles, molded through slow cen- 
turies) read of “Mary’s Little 
Lamb,” “Why Phebe, are you come 
so soon?” “The Assyrian came down 
like a wolf,’ and other favorites; a 
feat to be remembered for a lifetime. 

Neither did they fail to watch for, 
nor to shout in ferocious glee, when- 
ever the steadily advancing foe 
reached still another patriarch of the 
hills; shot up its sturdy hundred feet 
of stem, flashed along its out-spread 
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branches, ascending in towering 
flame, to leave yet another blackened, 
and smouldering stub, high on the 
mountain-side. And the children 
shouted and danced, so little com- 
prehending the mountain’s sore trag- 
edy; being robbed of its age-purpled 
mantle, (oftimes, in the tempered 
light, sheeny as velvet,) being bared 
to the rock—a shame that the larger 
part of a century has failed to 
wholly conceal. 

The hours were growing ominous, 
and long-standing family feuds 
were fast “going up in smoke.” Josh 
Harris’ girls, Rhody and Abby Jane, 
now met in a loving embrace, after 
fourteen unhappy years of estrange- 
ment; Square Brooks and the Select- 
men shook hands; it was reported 
as a fact that Marthy Aldrich ac- 
cepted Timothy Babcock, her long 
and persistent wooer, on the spot; 
but from that hour to her dying day, 
Marthy never gave Timothy even a 
look, much less a hint that she re- 
membered so frivolous a transaction. 

On the village common men were 
gathered in shifting groups. Though 
restless, few seemed over-anxious; 
some were whittling. A number were 


collected around one of Deacon 
Thomas’ wideawake sons who was 
repeating his father’s story of the 


“big fire of the nineties.” 

“But ye say, Luther,” boomed a 
loud voice, “that a thunderin’ big 
rain come jest in time to stop that 
fire your dad tells so much about. 
Wal’ that’s jest what we’ve spoke 
for, but ’t will have to come mighty 
quick and a mighty delooge of it too, 
or I wouldn’t give a lousy coon-skin 
for the hull contraption here, to- 
morrer, this time.” 

“You are not far wrong, Quim- 
by,” spoke another voice, “but it’s 
not the big fire only, we are up 
against, nor the small ones that are 
showing themselves, and that I’ve 
been fighting for six hours. It is 
the hidden fires working in the dry 








a 
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mould. We just came across one, 
working its way along towards those 
pitch-pine stubs, left in the clearing 
on Fox Hill, as they never should 
have been.” 

“That’s a fact, Edson, you've ben 
tellin’ us the p’intid truth.” This last 
speaker stood where the _firelight 
shone on his smudged face; bare, 
blackened arms; crisped boots and 
singed beard. Volunteers from 
neighboring towns were fast taking 
the places of these over-taxed men 
in the woods, who, glad of a short 
respite, had hurried to the village 
for a hot meal, an hour’s rest and 
this little chat on the common. 

“Yis, the p'intid truth,” reiterated 
the man, “for hell is creepin’ all 
around us; but them Waterford 
chaps tell us that light’nin’s playing 
sharp down below Moose Hillock, 
and comin’ over the North Ridge, 
some thought they heered thunder. 
That sartin means rain, boys. Mark 
my word! But as Quimby says, 
it has got to come with a delooge or 
this valley’ll be hotter’n—” 

“Hold on, no swearing, Levi. No 
one wants to hear it tonight.” 

“That’s so Leazer, ’t ain’t fair to 
the crowd, is it? I'll take a callin’ 
down from you, quicker’n any man 
I know on. But, I vum, I should 
forgit and swear in heaven,—If I 
ever git there.” 

“We are not worrying,” said the 
young merchant dryly, “but come in- 
to my little store some day, Leve, 
and make up for lost time if you 
must; tonight, it is not fair to your- 
self, say nothing about the crowd. 
Now come on, let’s hear what Kelsy 
has to tell, for he has just come 
through the Notch, they say. Come.” 

They all followed, (men usually did 
follow him) to where a larger group 
were gathered closely about a new- 
comer. He was saying— 

“Tl’d got as far on my way home 
from Plymouth, with my load of 
freight, as Tuttle’s Tavern down in 
Thornton. There I heard that you 


were all hemmed in, in this valley. 
I'd been watching the smoke for 
miles and had got pretty nervous, so 
I snatched a cold bite and straddled 
a fresh horse and came on, hearing 
things worse and worse till | reached 
Taft’s in the Notch. Then for the 
first time I believed all that I had 
been told. A few men _ were left 
there to put out the fires, and it was 
getting hot for them. They tried 
hard to discourage me, but I wouldn’t 
talk. I left my borrowed horse in 
their care and started on the run. 
At the top of Hardscrabble, it looked 
like plunging down into—I wont say, 
for I don’t swear; but the roaring 
on the mountain above, the heat and 
blinding smoke that almost stifled 
me, and not knowing what was a 
yard ahead of me, made it seem 
worse than it was. I stood for a 
minute with my eyes shut, thinking 
of—Dad and Mother, when in a 
flash, | saw the Meeting-house, (I 
had been worrying about it, all the 
old folks had prayed and worked for 
it, so many long years) I saw it be- 
fore me white and shining. Ina 
flash it was gone, and all my fear had 
gone with it.” 

“The next I remember, worth men- 
tioning, | was wallowing in Knapp’s 
old horse-trough at the foot of Hard- 
scrabble; hauling my breath, and put- 
ting out a few private fires of my 
own. Mother says she will keep 
that cap and coat as long as she lives. 
| didn’t stop long there, but ran on 
till I got sight of Iron Mountain, 
Governor’s Lot and the ridge. From 
what I had heard. I expected to see 
them blazing, more or less. But the 
only light I made out across the val- 
ley was twinkling from the windows 
of the Red Barn Farm. Then tears 
came thick and fast, Boys; I couldn’t 
help it. The rest of the way down 
was one long sob of thanksgiving, 
till | sighted Gale Spring, parched 
enough to drink it dry. A monster 
bear with her cubs was there before 
me, driven down from the “Big 
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Mountain.” I didn’t stop to argue 
claims with her, for just then I 
caught sight of Mother waving to 
me from the kitchen door. She had 
seen me first. Mothers are so 
funny, you know. Father said she 
had stood there in that door, the big- 
gest part of two hours, the cat in a 
basket, and her silver spoons in her 
pocket, ‘waiting for the boy.’” 

The horse had stood harnessed, 
ready to take her to the village, (her 
neighbors had gone hours before), 
but she couldn’t be stirred a_ peg. 
She’d say, “yes, Nathan, I am all 
ready to go when the boy comes.” 
And he couldn’t be cruel to her. I 
caught up the little woman and 
danced a mad jig with her, all over 
the kitchen floor, till 1 heard Father 
haw-hawing to beat the band and 
Mother complaining that I was 
jamming her best cap. She is here 
at the Elder’s now, cat, spoons and 
all; and I shall always believe she 
watched and prayed me through. 
Joel, with you and Deacon Joseph to 
lead us, next Sunday morning, we 
young folks will sing Old Hundred 
till we make the rafters ring, in that 
blessed Union Church of ours.” 

“We'll be there,” boomed Quimby’s 
voice again, “unless Fox Hill gits too 
blazin’ hot before them showers ye’re 
bankin’ on gits here. I’ve known 
‘em to hang round for hours then 
break and scatter and not come nigh.” 

“T heard Doctor Colby’s voice in 
that crowd around the Company’s 
Store,” remarked Kelsy, and soon he 
had piloted his friends to where, on 
the platform before the store en- 
trance, the doctor’s figure was clearly 
revealed in the light of the increas- 
ing fire. With silvered hair un- 
covered, not sparse, but wavy and 
abundant, the glory of a noble head 
and fine countenance, he stood among 
his people, a rightful son of the val- 
ley and its trusted, faithful physician 
for a lifetime; a worthy pioneer of 
a line of noble, self-sacrificing men, 
who as physicians have so singularly 
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served and blessed this hemmed-in 
mountain region. 

Just now the doctor was speaking 
in his quiet, convincing manner to the 
still crowd before him, whose up- 
turned faces were growing anxious 
and strained. He was saying,— 

“Friends, even if worse should 
come to worse, not one of us is in 
personal danger. Easy conveyance 
is already provided for the aged and 
feeble, and the South Branch road is 
safe for hours. We do not doubt 
the sincerity of the invitations coming 
to us. Plenty of hearts and homes 
are waiting to give us temporary 
refuge, if need be. But it is not pro- 
bable, it is unthinkable that we shall 
be compelled to abandon to the cruel 
flame our homes made sacred to us 
through pioneer hardship, and our 
village with its thriving industry, of 
which we are justly proud, to say 
nothing of its little church so long 
desired, so recently completed, and—”’ 

“Q God, send us rain in due sea- 
son!” came thin and wavering from 
the lips of “Old Uncle William Wal- 
lace,” the town’s centenarian and 
saint, tremblingly bending over his 
cane, close by the doctor’s elbow. 
Thin and wavering was his voice, but 
distinct in the silence and instantly 
followed by a fervent, resonant 
“Amen” from the lips of Priest Burt, 
who now stood forth, his fine face 
uplifted, his hands extended half in 
supplication, half in benediction 
over the bowed heads of his people; 
at his shoulder, stood his true friend 
and fellow-pastor, the “young Elder,” 
just from the woods, scorched, weary 
and anxious. Through the solemn 
hush, the breathless waiting on the 
lips of prayer, there came the roll of 
near-by thunder. Peal followed peal 
and scattering raindrops fell in noisy 
thuds over the dusty common. 

“Joel, is your pitch-pipe handy?” 
some one called. 

“Praise God from whom all bless- 
ings flow,” burst forth to be caught 
up, echoed and re-echoed by a score 
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of melodious voices, again and again, 
ere the men thought to seek refuge 
from the sudden down-pour. For 
it rained. Oh, how it rained! 

An hour previous to the sudden on- 
slaught of the tempest, shower fol- 
lowing shower, grossly exaggerated 
reports had been brought to the Red 
Barn Farm; somewhat through mis- 
understanding, but largely through 
love of the tragic. The fires on 
Fox and Furnace Hills, it was said, 
were beyond control, and the men 
were fast leaving the woods and 
standing around the common, the 
Elder with them. Dr. Colby had al- 
ready sent off one load of sick folks, 
etc., etc. 

Josiah Bowles was not easily 
moved by rumor. As he had never 
yet experienced the “wust,” he was 
never looking for it. But upon meet- 
ing the men coming out from his 
own woods, who flatly refused the 
double pay he offered them to re- 
main, he turned and walked hurridly 
to the house. 

“Where's yer mother, Liddy?” he 
asked, upon entering the kitchen 
where the table was spread with 
plates of baked-beans, brown bread, 
ginger-bread and cheese, having been 
often respread in the past twenty- 
four hours; for the Red Barn Farm 
was the vantage ground to which the 
people had come from far and near 
to “watch the fire’ But now the 
number of self-invited guests were 
fast thinning. But few remained in- 
door or out. 

“Liddy, where’s yer mother?” Mr. 
Bowles repeated, glancing around the 
almost deserted room. 

“Mother’s gone into the square- 
room and shet the door and says she 
don’t want nobuddy to come nigh ’er, 
and for me to tell you so. She didn’t 
believe them stories they all are tell- 
in’, fust off; but when they said they 
seen the Elder standin’ round with 
the rest doin’ nothin’, she went whit- 
er’n a ghost, and now she has put 
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down the latch and won't speak to 
me nor nothin’.” 

Within the pretty square-room, 
lighted by one dim candle, Mandy sat 
rigidly upright in the low rocker, 
with eyes fixed on the ancient bed- 
set. Josiah, bursting the frail latch 
quietly entered. 

“Mandy, Woman, what can you be 
doin’ in here, all sole alone, and won’t 
speak to nobuddy? We are both on 
us in trouble together, Mandy, and I 
don’t know what to be doin’ next, 
without you.” 

Grieved and perplexed at his wife’s 
persistent silence, wearied by hours 
of anxiety and over-strenuous exer- 
tion, the dear man lurched awkward- 
ly toward the cruelly immaculate, yet 
inviting bed. 

“Siah Bowles! what are you think- 
in’ about?” cut the air like a knife. 
“Don’t you dare go nigh that spare 
bed. There’s a chair, if ye can’t 
stand up.” 

With a queer bit of a smile he 
drew the uncomfortable chair so un- 
ungraciously offered, close to his 
wife’s side and sitting upon it as best 
he could, remarked cheerfully, 

“Now Mandy, I guess we can 
talk.” 

“Talk, and have done with it; I’m 
listenin’ ain’t I?” 

“Mother, you are tired,” he further 
ventu “Have you heered them 
‘ere reports them boys brought up 
from the Works?” 

“Do you believe ’em?” she snapped. 

“T can’t say as I do,” he answered. 
“T shouldn’t took no notice on ’em 
tall, if the Elder’s and Dr. Colby’s 
name hadn’t been drawed in. But 
the mischief’s done already, so fur 
as you an’ I’m consarned. I jest 
met my men leavin’ the grove, that I 
hired to watch it, and no ’mount o’ 
money could coax ’em back ag’in. 
So, Mandy, I and Steve and the boys 
will stay on and save all we're per- 
mitted to’ but I mustn’t risk you and 
the little gals any longer. You must 
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pick up what you've got to, 
and start for Sister Janes’, within 
an hour. It is sart’in gettin’ risky.” 

“Siah Bowles, you and the rest of 
ye, can do what ye’re mind to; I and 
my daughter, Ploomy, will stay right 
here, where we be. She _ couldn't 
stand the ja’nt nohow. She h’ain’t 
ben down charmber, a ‘minute 
t’day.” 

“I guess, Mandy, ther’s ben so 
much goin’ on, you don't sense 
that these ‘ere buildin’s has took 
fire twice a’ready today, when 
there was plenty of men here to 
help save ‘em. Them men ain’t here 
now, Woman.” Josiah’s voice was 
losing its patient drawl. 

“Yis, I sensed all about it but 
that don’t scare me none. — Siah 
Bowles, look all round ye, in this 
square-room, and see all my hard 
work for twenty-five year; did 
mostly by candle-light when you 
and other wimmin-folks was bed’n 
asleep. All these harnsum rugs! 
That hair wreath! The weavin’, 
quiltin’, ‘nettin’ and fringin’. O 
Lordy, Lordy!” The woman was 
all unconsciosly wringing her worn 
hands. 

“These are your idols, Mandy.” 
The man’s tone was wonderfully 
tender. “We all have ’em, one 
thing or nuther. But none of ’em, 
your’s nor mine, is made to stand 
the burnin’. But thank God, we 
ain’t called to burn with ’em; and 
it stands ye in hand now, to git 
ready and git out o’ here as spry 
as ye can. Now don’t ye think so, 
Mother?” he added coaxingly. 

“No, I don’t. Leave my great- 
grandmother’s bed-set and all these 
harnsum things to burn up, here 
all alone? Josiah Bowles, I won't. 
I tell ye, I couldn’t live without 
"em. *T wouldn’t be livin’. You 
may go, with your everlastin’ coax- 
in’ and prayin’; I’m sick o’ hearin’ 
it. Ploomy’n I'll stay right where 
we be.” 

Both were standing now. He, 


drawn up to his full height, pale to 
his lips, met his wife’s half-man 
iacal stare, until it fell before his 
steadily rebuking gaze. When he 
spoke, his voice, though strange, 
was kindly still. ; 

“Mandy, my woman,” he said, “I 
am to blame for lettin’ you git to 
this; I’ve ben too afeard of cross- 
in’ ye. I’ve made an idol of your 
love to me. I thought I couldn’t 
noways live without it. I can see 
now, it won’t stand the burnin’. 
It is nigh all’ gone to ashes 
a’ready.” These last ‘words were 
but a bitter sob. Gathering quick- 
ly, he went on with no hint of his 
habitual drawl. 

“Now you ain’t none to blame, 
little woman,” he said, “for that 
wild Injun blood in your veins, 
comin’ down in your proud family 
for ginerations. It ain’t the only 
fa’mly in this ’ere North Country 
that has mixed bood. Some is 
proud of it. But it needs curbin’, 
and I hain’t ben the man _ to do it. 
Stop, Woman! I am doin’ the 
talkin’ now,” his look and voice 
were a revelation. She was cowed. 

“Mandy,” he continued, “from 
now on, I’m detarmined to save 
you from yourself. I can, I know I 
can, for I love you with a mighty 
love. You are the smartest and al- 
ways am goin’ to be, and I'll be 
proud to take your advice, at times; 
but you can’t take the reins clean 
out o’ my hands never, no more. 
I'll either hold on to ’em as God 
meant me to, or I'll quit—prayin’ 
to Him in the old barn charmber. 
I wonder He has suffered me so 
long.” 

“But to begin on, (don’t speak, 
remember I am _ doin’ the talkin’ 
now), to begin on, I don’t calcer- 
late for a minute that you mean for 
our little gal, Ploomy, to die; but 
you ain’t meanin’ for her to git 
well and strong. You’re afraid 
she'll cross your will and shame 
your mighty pride. Jest to have 
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your way you are. shettin’ your 
eyes to her danger. I can see 
her slippin’ away from us. But if 
God will help me now, to be a man, 
I'll save my little gal and her 
mother too. He is wonderful ten- 
der, Mandy, and knows what has 
been handlin’ ye all this time, and 
how I’ve failed ye. But from now 
on, remember, Ploomy don’t hear 
no more about her Aunt Ploomy 
nor the grave-yard. She’s heerd 
enough. Now she shall have her 
chance to git well, and marry Alic 
Stinson too, when him and her gits 
good and ready; and _ nobuddy’s 
goin’ to hound her out of it.” 

Here Josiah’s failing breath com- 
pelled a halt. There was dead si- 
lence. Mandy stood with her back 
to him, straight, rigid, apparently 
unmoved. With a sudden gulp and 
awkward twitch at his gallowses 
he left the room, closing the door 
to immediately re-open it and say, 

“Mother, if you have a mind to 
help Liddy pick up a few things 
that you are goin’ to need bad; 
then if you are willin’ to go with- 
out putting’ me to shame before 
Stephen and the rest, I'll sartin 
be glad. But you are goin’! I 
dasn’t take back nothin’. Not 
nothin’. I guess I'll go up charm- 
ber a minute and chirk up Ploomy.” 
In another moment Mandy, listen- 
ing, heard- him stumbling up the 
dark stairway. 

“OQ God, Siah’s God,” whispered 
Mandy, with woeful eyes upraised. 
“Stand by ’im as he is expectin’ ye 
to, and as he says ye’ve promised 
to. Jest try and make him a man 
as he tells about; as I and ev’ry 
other woman needs, and could be 
proud on. Stand by, and help him, 
O Lord, and I promise you solemn, 
that I won’t make it so hard for 
Him and you, as I might have ben 
likely to. When he_ opened that 
door agin, jus now, I was sca’t. I 
thought, “There he’s backed out, 
I knew he would; and there ain’t 
no God, to speak on.” But there 


is, and we both need ye. I see it 
now, in my night o’ trouble. With 
a God to stand by, and a man like 
my Siah, that ain’t afraid to tackle 
me, at my wust, it is wuth it all.” 
Her quick eye swept the room, 
taking in every precious object; 
then with a light on her face above 
the light of the candle, she repeated, 
“Yis, it is wuth it all, and now, O 
God, amen, if this is real prayin’.” 

“Be you up here, Ploomy?” 
called her father softly, peering in- 
to the chamber bed-room, quite 
dark, save for the flickering light 
from the mountain. 

“Yis, Father, I’m settin’ here on 
the low chist by the winder. 
Here’s lots of room. Set right 
close by me. I was gittin’ hungry 
to talk to some buddy.” 

“If ye don’t mind, little Gal, I’d 
much ruther camp down on the rug 
at yer pretty feet, it is restfuller,” 
he said, suiting action to word. “I 
can’t rest nowhere but a minute,” 
he sighed, “for I must be helpin’ 
Steve hitch up and git you and ver 
mother and the rest of ye out of 
reach of this fire, before it spreads 
any worser. I s’pose Liddy’s told 
ye all about what them boys was 
tellin’.” 

“Yis, Father, but I  shouldn’t 
worry about hurryin’ if I was you. 
You may git ketched in the rain.” 
With a low laugh, both saucy and 
sweet, the girl drew her father’s 
tired shoulders to rest against her 
low, cushioned seat. 

“Your lafin’ sounds ’mazing like 
yer gran’mother’s t’night, Ploomy; 
as it use’ to when I was a tow- 
headed little feller hangin’ round 
her lap. And,” drawing another 
heavy sigh, “I ain’t no kind of a man 
yit. No kind of a man.” 

“Father Bowles! the strongist, 
lovingist, best man in the world, 
what’s come over ye? You must 
be all tired out, or you wouldn’t 
notice them = scare stories, the 
boys”— 

“Bless ye, child, I’d clean forgut 
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’em,” he interrupted, “’Tain’t that 
a-tall. But I’ve ben talkin’ rough 
to your mother. Somethin’ I’ve 
never did afore. She shet herself 
up in the square room alone, and | 
bust in on ’er. She said some 
words to me, and I knew she was 
nigh out of her head; and that 
look in her eyes minded me of a 
doe at bay, ugly an’ sufferin’. Oh, 
so suf’rin!” 

“T had to save her from herself, 
I had to take aim. But I no need 
to twitted her of her Injun blood, 
for that wa’n’t called for.” 

“Now, Father,’ said Ploomey, 
very tenderly, “don’t never let that 
trouble you no more. I am proud 
of that dark blood in my veins. I 
have first right to all these moun- 
tains and valleys, don’t you see? 
And Stephen says, that the Pemi- 
gewassets were brave and peace- 
lovin’, with not half the vices of 
the white man.” 

“Wal’, per’aps, per’aps so, Steve 
knows. But, Ploomy, I told your 
mother she shouldn’t hound you to 
death no longer; and now if you hurry 
up and git well by the time Alic 
gits home from Californy, lucky or 
no lucky, he shall have a fair 
chance, little gal, and nobuddy to 
hinder, but yerself.” 

The roll of distant thunder was 
now distinctly heard within the lit- 
tle room, but neither occupant 
seemed to note it. Ploomy was 
talking low and earnestly in the 
darkness. She was saying,— 

“Night before last, if you remem- 
ber, Father, you an Mother were 
talkin’ together by the South door. 
I was settin’ right here by this 
open winder, so happy and peace- 
ful because I was  understandin’ 
Mother more, sence the minister’s 
wife had showed me how. Liddy 
was sound asleep. All at.once, I 
heard you speak Alic’s name, and 
I listened and heard all that you 
and Mother was sayin’. All that 


dyin’ hate that I thought was gone 
forever come back. I must have 
faintid an’ fell over, for Liddy 
found me on the floor when the 
boys waked her up, hollerin’ about 
the fire on the mountain. I come 
to, and she liftid me onto the bed. 
I laid there alone, not. thinkin’ 
about the fire, but strugglin’ and 
prayin’ like a drownin’ thing, for 
God to give me back my love for 
my Mother. He did. My love for 
Alic, and Alic’s love for me is 
safe, for it is true; we can wait 
till Mother is willin’. Now, Father, 
dear old Father, you mustn’t wor- 
ry no more about your ‘little gal 
Ploomy.’” He _ felt her slender 
arms about his neck, and the caress 
of her lips like a dewdrop on his 
care-wrinkled forehead. 

Now came the near thunder’s 
peal overhead, and rain was pelting 
the roof. 

“OQ Lord, forgive my unbelief,” 
prayed Josiah, painfully pulling 
himself to an upright position, then 
adding, “I guess I'll go down now 
and find your Mother.” 

“T am right here, Siah,” Mandy 
was standing close by them. She 
bent and lifted Ploomy from her 
low seat, drawing the pretty brown 
head to its old-time nestling place. 
Turning to Josiah, who was using 
his red hand kerchief in sudden 
frenzy, while awkwardly heading 
for the stairs, she warned him 
pleasantly. 

“Now, Siah, see that ye don’t go 
headlong down them stair-way; 
they are dark as a pockit. And 
tell Liddy (Ill be right down, 
soon’s ever I tuck little Ploomy in- 
to bed.” What passed within that 
little upper chamber, in the next 
half-hour, with the welcome rain 
thrumming on the shingle over- 
head, is sacred. 

On the far Pacific coast, within 
their native city, the children and 
grandchildren of Alic and Ploomy 
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have filled, and are still filling posi- 
tions of honor and _ responsibility. 
And among the many fine pictures be- 
longing to the Stinson family in 
that far-away land is one, the least 
costly, but most highly cherished. 


It hung for many years in “Moth- 
er’s room,’ reminding her of her 
early home among the White Hills 
of New Hampshire; a well painted 
picture of the mountain, the grove 
and the Red Barn Farm. 


SPRING AND DAWN 
An Allegory 


By Adeline Holton Smith. 


Young Spring was lurking in the wood 
The dark wood cool and still 
For well he knew sweet Dawn would soon 
Come dancing down the hill. 


He heard a drowsy robin’s note— 


An echo from afar— 


Between the swaying maple boughs 
He saw the morning star. 


He heard the whisper of the pines, 
He watched the eastern hill; 
He thought of this elusive maid 


With senses all athrill. 


tle knew his ambush well prepared, 
The snares all out of sight 

For on the ground his nets were spread 
Silken, and strong and light. 


Fair Dawn stole softly through the wood 
Demure and very sweet, 
She saw the nets laid all about 


For her unwary feet. 


She smiled, a little elfin smile 

And paused to think, aside, 

And then, those innocent white feet 
Tripped lightly to his side. 


That charming face was rosy-sweet 


As ever lover kissed, 


He clasped her close, and lo, he held 
A wisp of morning mist. 











HIGHWAYS OF PROVEN MERIT IN NASHUA. 


A DISCUSSION OF ROAD PROBLEMS. 


By George P. Winn, Assoc. M. Am. Soc. C. E., 
City Engineer, Nashua, N. H. 


We are justly proud of the fact 
that the City of Nashua, sometimes 
called the Gate City of New Hamp- 
shire, is also known as one of the 
“best dressed cities” in New England. 
This is probably due to the fact that 
we have fifteen miles of modern 
paved streets that are adorned with 


to the conclusion that cement-concrete 
is the most economical and at the 
same time a most durable and adapta- 
ble pavement for our city streets and 
highways. 

I believe that one of the most con- 
vincing demonstrations of the value 
of cement-concrete slabs is shown on 




















AMHERST STREET, NASHUA 


attractive stores, pretty homes and 
beautiful parks. These are passed 
by hordes of summer visitors on their 
way northerly, through the Merri- 
mack Valley and over the Daniel 
Webster Highway, to the famous re- 
sorts amid the lofty peaks and scenic 
valleys of the White Mountains. 
With fifteen miles of nearly all 
types of road paving we have come 


Amherst street which was laid seven 
years ago with slabs seven inches in 
thickness, directly on “mother earth.” 
No sub base course such as_ loose 
stones or porous layer of gravel was 
used. After seven years of unres- 
tricted truck traffic this pavement is 
as good as the day it was laid and has 
required no money for maintenance. 
While there are a few cracks in it 
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they are of a very trivial nature and 
they do not affect the life of the pave- 
ment and its excellent riding qualities. 
This stretch was originally laid as a 
concrete foundation to support a 
bituminous top surface which has 
never been applied because we found 
the superior wearing qualities of the 
concrete did not require it. 

Our paving policy has been to pave 
such streets as are subjected to the 
greatest amount of traffic so as to se- 
cure the greatest benefit to the great- 
est number. With that policy in 
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the paving of six concrete streets 
which now brings the total up to six- 
teen on our principal thoroughfares 
and itis arranged to construct several 
more concrete streets this year. 

Prior to concreting, many of our 
streets rode like a cloud of dust 
where the money seemed to go from 
the hole-filled surface into the wind, 
and from the winds into our stores 
and homes to become an unsanitary 
nuisance. 

The former method of street work 
was the old-fashioned way of main- 
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mind we have already paved the main 
arterial streets of the city, and at the 
present time we are working out a 
belt line system of street paving. 
The construction of this belt line 
street paving is being financed by bond 
issues. This system should be com- 
pleted in a few years at which time 
it will be possible to travel between 
any two points in the city over contin- 
uous stretches of well paved streets. 

Our program last year included 


taining by large additional sums of 
money each year, only to have to re- 
turn to the roads and do the same 
work all over again. The great 
economy effected by the use of con- 
crete has practically eliminated main- 
tenance on these streets and _ the 
money saved will more than pay the 
interest on the bonds issued. It has 
lessened also the cost of maintenance 
on neighboring streets, due to their 
relief from traffic because of its 
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natural diversion from the poorer to 
better paved streets. 

Several years experience with 
these concrete pavements, all of 
which have been laid directly on 
natural sub soil, have shown us their 
great ability to bridge wide trench 
areas and other weak spots in the 
sub grade. In 1914 the concrete 
pavement on Bridge Street was laid 
directly on clay soil that was a mud- 
hole in spring, and, a dust nuisance 
in summer, and although this clay 
soil is naturally affected by frost ac- 
tion, the pavement has never shown 








washed into the catch basins and 
sewers. The general appearance of 
our paved streets is wonderfully en- 
hanced by the use of this Elgin Mo- 
tor Sweeper which renders them 
clean, radiant and sanitary. 

The practice of this city is to do all 
paving construction with our own or- 
ganization and it has proven success- 
ful through the co-operation and co- 
ordination of duties among the mayor 
and board of public works, the en- 
gineering department, and the street 
department, the latter department 
being in charge of William H. Tolles, 
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any signs of heaving and is still in 
the best of condition after eight 
years of wear by heavily laden trucks. 

During the past few years a sub- 
stantial saving in street cleaning has 
been brought about by the use of an 
Elgin Motor Sweeper which has dis- 
placed the horse drawn broom and 
quaint old hand methods by a most 
efficient and economically operated 
machine that sprays the street, sweeps 
it, collects the sweepings and carts 
them away by motor power, thus 
quickly removing all refuse and filth 
and preventing the same from being 


highway commissioner, a man of wide 
experience in practical road building. 

We are fortunate in having a local 
supply of suitable material for our 
concrete paving and we have on many 
streets used crushed New Hampshire 
granite. The selection of a suitable 
street pavement and the details of its 
construction require study and experi- 
ence. The experience of the City of 
Nashua during fifteen years has 
proven cement-concrete to be a most 
durable, practical and economical 
pavement. 
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WHAT OF NEW ENGLAND'S FUTURE! 





By Ervin W. Hodsdon, M. D. 


[Dr. E. W. Hodsdon of Mountain- 
view, Ossipee, is as well known as a 
student of economics as a general prac- 
titioner. He was educated at Dover 
High, Phillips Exeter and Washington 
University, St. Louis. He has served 
four terms in the New Hampshire Legis- 
lature, and has been medical referee of 
Carroll County for about 15 years. He 
has been selectman and town clerk, also, 
and is now postmaster and a member of 
the school committee——Editor’s note.] 

What of New England? 

Wherein is its future growth and 
prosperity ? 

What shall be its measure in the 
final analysis of distribution after the 
completion of war re-adjustment ? 

Will it continue on a downward 
business course, as its most ardent 
and optimistic friends admit is the 
situation at present, or will a way be 
found of development toward its com- 
mercial, financial and manufacturing 
glories of a century and a half-cen- 
tury ago? 

What will atone for the loss of 
supremacy in cotton textile production 
and boot and shoe manufacturing; the 
immense falling off in cigar-making ; 
the threatened exodus of nearly all 
pulp paper manufacturing; the de- 
cline in shipping; the lessening of 
national financial importance; the 
retrogression in railroad and general 
transportation affairs, local as well as 
national, and the continued depres- 
sion in agricultural matters and the 
noticeable loss of population in nearly 
all agricultural communities ? 

Where do we find prosperity and 
contentment among the people? 
Surely not where 48 hours for a 
weekly working limit is enforced and 
where rigid regulations of industrial 
pursuits prevail. 

“Wake up New’ England” and 
“Boom New England” are the pitiful 
cries with which thousands of anx- 
ious citizens endeavor to stem the 





tide of retrogression—cries which but 
affirm the existence of somnolence 
and the lack of enthusiasm. 

Whosoever calls this “pessimism” 
in this critical stage of affairs but ac- 
centuates his lack of wisdom in the 
face of danger and seeks to perpetuate 
a false sense of security which is not 
warranted by bald facts—facts that 
may seem cruel and, at times, im- 
possible, but which are definite and 
convincing when viewed in the light 
of reasonable study based on business 
conditions and statistics of past and 
present performances. Optimism 
has no part in New England’s scheme 
until some satisfactory solution of the 
great problem of self-preservation is 
found. 

Let us see what “48 hours” has 
done for New England in three 
specific instances which are of the ut- 
most importance to every citizen who 
wants to pass his years in the glorious 
region of the six northeastern states 
that were once rightfully and honor- 
ably regarded as the back bone of the 
nation. 

In this particular it should be borne 
in mind that, while Massachusetts is 
the only manufacturing state in the 
union where a 48 hour weekly work- 
ing law prevails, the time limit has 
been quite generally adopted in New 
Hampshire and portions of Maine, 
Rhode Island and Connecticut. So 
the 48 hour handicap may be regard- 
ed in a general sense as one confined 
exclusively to New England indus- 
tries. The law applies only to the 
working hours of women and chil- 
dren, but the protection is sought, 
also. by men who _ recognize 
that manufacturing establishments 
cannot divide their working forces 
into male and female classes. Cali- 
fornia is the only state beside Mas- 
sachusetts where a 48 hour law is in 
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force and Ohio has one for 50 
hours, but the former is in no sense 
a manufacturing State and the latter 
has practically nothing in competi- 
tion with New England. 

In 1921 New England manufactur- 
ed only 37 per cent of the boots and 
shoes of the nation. Within the 
memory of the present generation of 
men and women it manufactured sub- 
stantially all. More than half are 
now produced in the west and 
the great centres of production are 
St. Louis and Milwaukee. 

Missouri has a 54 hour’ weekly 
working law and Wisconsin has 55. 

Much of the cigar-manufacturing 
business of New England has gone 
to New Jersey within a decade and 
millions of what were known for a 
half century as “Boston cigars” are 
now shipped from the state of skeet- 
ers and lightning to every city and 
town of New England, resulting in a 
loss of millions of dollars to this im- 
mediate community. New _ Jersey 
has a 60 hour law. 

In no industry, however, has New 
England felt the burden of statutory 
handicap and general competition so 
severely as in cotton manufacturing. 
In 1900 it had approximately four 
times as many active spindles as the 
South. To-day the number is almost 
even and the South had in January a 


larger number of spindleage hours. 
The increase in the South has ap- 
proximated 300 per cent; in the 


North less than 40 per cent. 

According to recent figures of the 
United States Census Bureau, of a 
total spindleage in the nation of 36,- 
725,000, five New England States 
(all but Vermont) had _ 18,602,732 
and nine southern cotton-growing 
states, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland and 
Virginia, had 15,487,160. 

In the New England states Mas- 
sachusetts has a 48 hour law, New 
Hampshire, Maine and Rhode Island 
54 hours, and Connecticut 55 hours. 
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In all the Southern states, except 
Alabama, 60 hours prevails. In Ala- 
bama there is no statutory limitation. 

New England is located in the most 
difficult position in which to maintain 
a great industry like the cotton in- 
dustry of any section east of the 
Mississippi. All of its railroad traf- 
fic comes through a narrow neck of 
communication and it is the most 
distant from the sources of raw ma- 
erial of any cotton manufacturing 
State. It is subject to the highest 
freight rates. It is subject to every 
derangement of traffic and the victim 
of every freight boycott or conges- 
tion of traffic. It does have the ad- 
vantage of some water transportation, 
but this is slow and uncertain and in 
the main it depends on the railroads, 
both for incoming and _ outgoing 
freight. 

The South has an enormous ad- 
vantage over New England in being 
near great coal fields and being itself 
the cotton producing area of the 
country. 

Massachusetts has been always a 
leader in the regulation of industries 
by law. It is safe to say that no ex- 
periment in this kind of regulation 
has existed anywhere in the country 
which is not now in some form a part 
of its statutes. Many of the states 
have some of these laws. Massa- 
chusetts has them all and with a 


higher average of stringency than 
any other state in the country. 
Some of these laws are of net 


advantage. Many of them are an ex- 
treme handicap and of all these laws 
none is so prejudicial to its  inter- 
ests as the present 48 hour law. No 
other industrial state in the country 
has it, while in the South a 60 hour 
law may be said to prevail. 

In no industry in the country is 
competition so keen as in the manu- 
facture of cotton goods. Among all 
the combinations, or so-called trusts, 
which have come into being in the 
past twenty-five years no combination 
has ever existed, or has been claimed 
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to exist, in the cotton industry. Com- 
petition has been free and often- 
times ruthless. 

For many years, during the time 
that New England has been tighten- 
ing the cords of legislative restriction, 
the prediction has been made that 
this would result in competition in the 
South and that New England was in 
danger thereby of losing its great 
cotton industry. By this was _ not 
meant that the cotton mills would 
be actually moved to the South or 
that mills would immediately close 
down and that those interested in 
them would move to the South. 
What was meant was that northern 
capital interested in the cotton in- 
dustry would turn to the South as 
a better field of activity; that the 
southern mills would  underbid 
northern mills for business; and that 
the seat of the industry would be 
removed to the South; that the indus- 
try here in the North would gradual- 
ly languish—become a minor factor— 
diminish and possibly eventually dis- 
pear to the disaster of New England. 

Every prophecy of this kind is now 
showing unmistakable signs of ful- 
fillment. Out of approximately 60,- 
000,000 spindles now operating in the 
world the United States has about 
36,000,000, and of these nearly 11,- 
000,000 are in North and South Car- 
olina alone. These states in a period 
of fifteen years have risen from prac- 
tically nothing to equality in numbers 
with Masachusetts. 

Insofar as northern: competition 
is attracted to the South it is follow- 
ing economic law. Except as special 
war conditions made necessary, prac- 
tically all the new mill construction 
is going on in the South and New 
England is finding itself over-bur- 
dened with mill property as a result 
of additions which were thus made 
during the war. On the contrary, 
the South expanded to an equal ex- 
tent with the North for special war 
purposes and is today using such ex- 
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panded facilities to the last degree in 
augmenting its production. 

The factors which make southern 
competition so keen are as follows: 
Cheaper and easier coal transporta- 
tion, cheaper and more regular sup- 
ply of cotton, cheaper labor, more 
hours of labor, less stringent indus- 
trial laws, less burdensome taxation. 

Editorials of the South freely 
comment on this advantage which 
they have over New England and 
prophesy for the South wonderful 
development because these things are 
so. 
The question may be asked how 
New England has up to now main- 
tained what to the casual observer 
might appear to be a very strong 
position in the textile industry. Up 
to recent years, as would be expected 
in a rapidly developing industry such 
as exists in the South, the bulk of 
production has been in the coarser 
grades of cotton fabrics. This has 
been due to the fact that, first, the 
market for these goods was more 
readily obtainable; second, that the 
available labor in the early stages of 
the development of the industry was 
more adaptable to such production 
and the North was thus able to switch 
from coarser grades to the finer 
grades of cotton and thus maintain a 
volume of business in this style of 
production which, apparently, kept 
it from losing ground. As the in- 
dustry has developed in the South, 
the North has found itself in a posi- 
tion of having almost entirely lost the 
coarse goods business and _ competi- 
tition is becoming very keen in the 
fine goods business. Today a north- 
ern cotton mill must depend for mer- 
chandising this quality of goods en- 
tirely on nearness to its consumer or 
marked superiority. Goods being 
equal in quality the southern com- 
petitor usually has the advantage. 

New England once had a power- 
ful steel industry. With a few ex- 
ceptions, it has none today and what 
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it has is subsidiary to large organiza- 
tions outside. 

The automobile industry might 
become a very important factor in 
New England’s industrial life. It 
fairly well controlled the bicycle 
manufacture and, as the automobile 
business grew, it developed strongly 
in New England. It has now disap- 
peared, with one or two very minor 
exceptions. 

The question arises as to what 
could take the place of textiles in New 
England if they were gradually elimi- 
nated. The answer, if it were made, 
would be an appalling one. We might 
have a section of superior education- 
al advantages; an interesting summer 
resort; a region of interesting his- 
torical points of view; possibly a col- 
lection of capital with money invest- 
ed in southern cotton mills, western 
copper mines and foreign invest- 
ments; an experimental territory for 
new forms of legislation, and an ideal 
community without body or sub- 
stance. 

The 48 hour law has proved to be 
a losing experiment and in the return 
to normalcy every year of delay is 
dangerous to the well-being of the 
community. 

Is the cost of living lessening? 

Read what a national authority 
has to say. He is M. W. Alexander, 
managing director of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board: 

“Farm products and raw materials 
have been deflated to the 1914 basis, 
but in manufactured products and the 
necessaries of life we have not come 
anywhere near the 1914 level. Agri- 
culturalists no longer represent the 
buying power of the nation, as is so 
often said. There are 2,000,000 more 
persons engaged in manufacturing 
today than in agriculture and every 
year will show an increase in favor of 
the manufactures. 
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“In the manufacturing industry the 
average hourly pay of the worker 
makes him 31 per cent better off than 
in 1914, while, according to the aver- 
age weekly wage, he is 14 per cent 
better off as regards the purchasing 
power of his money than he was be- 
fore the war. This shows that Amer- 
ican manufacturers have met the test 
of social justice and are paying a fair 
wage. The problem of unemploy- 
ment is not theirs, it is a joint pro- 
blem of the employer, employee and 
society. 

“Similarly the railroad worker is 42 
per cent better off than in 1914. In 
1916, 41 per cent of railroad expen- 
diture went for labor and in 1920 this 
had grown to 60 per cent, forcing the 
complete elimination of interest, divi- 
dends and improvement of property. 
Again in the anthracite coal industry 
the workers have 60 per cent greater 
purchasing power than in 1914. 
Their contracts expire on March 31 
and a strike has been called. I be- 
lieve it will be a long and bitter fight 
but I believe public opinion will force 
a deflation of the wages.” 

In conclusion : 

New England needs a square deal. 

Its economic condition requires in- 
dustry, frugality and hard work. 

Sophistry and quibbling are use- 
less in seeking a solution af the pro- 
blem. Any suggestion that more 
than eight hours’ labor a day is in- 
jurious to the people is an insult to 
the magnificient men and women who 
enabled New England to reach the 
proud position it once held, which it 
can regain never if its citizens fear 
hard work and honest toil. 

Sympathy never yet added to the 
pay envelope, and it is the pay en- 
velope that counts. 

Save New England. 

















NEW HAMPSHIRE DAY BY DAY 


It was an interesting coincidence 
that at almost the same hour of Wed- 
nesday, March 8, 1922, the United 
States Senate confirmed the appoint- 
ment of former Governor John H. 
Bartlett of New Hampshire as first 
assistant postmaster general and the 
New Hampshire Executive Council 
confirmed the re-appointment by Gov- 
ernor Albert O. Brown of Mott L. 
Bartlett as state fish and game com- 
missioner. 

Both Governor Bartlett and Com- 
missioner Bartlett are sons of John 
Z and Sophronia A. (Sargent) Bart- 
lett, of Sunapee; John Henry having 
been born in that town March 15, 
1869, and Mott L., a few years later. 

The ex-Governor’s highly success- 
ful career in the legal profession, in 
finance and in politics is well known 
to the readers of the Granite Month- 
ly and it is only necessary here to point 
out the favorable impression made by 
him upon President Harding and 
others high in authority at Washing- 
ton during his brief term of service 
as chairman of the national civil 
service commission, from which place 
he now has been taken to fill one of 
even greater responsibility and oppor- 
tunity. 

Mott L. Bartlett, who was repre- 
sentative from the town of Sunapee 
in the legislature of 1919, was ap- 
pointed fish and game commissioner 
June 1, 1919, and his re-appointment 
almost three months before the ex- 
piration of his three year term, was 
preceded by a flood of letters in his 
favor from fish and game clubs and 
others in all parts of the state. 

Among the achievements of his 
first term may be enumerated the 
establishment at New Hampton of 
the largest fish hatchery in New Eng- 
land and the state’s first game farm, 
on the C. E. Dickerman property of 
174 acres, purchased for $25,000. 
This is an ideal plant for its pur- 
poses. 


At the Colebrook fish hatchery 
artesian wells have been drilled which 
furnish a fine additional supply of 
water and made it possible in build- 
ing new pools to double the capacity 
for raising fingerling. At the War- 
ren hatchery a nest of 16 rearing 
pools and several natural pools have 
been built, doubling the rearing 
capacity at this plant. At Laconia 
a re-arrangement and renewal of the 
working parts of the hatchery has in- 
creased the output one-fourth and 
the water supply has been much im- 
proved. The total output of all the 
New Hampshire hatcheries for 1919 
was about three and one-fourth mil- 
lions of brook trout; in 1920, about 
three and one half millions; and in 
1921 over seven millions. 





Fred Herbert Brown, mayor of 
Somersworth and United States at- 
torney for the district of New Hamp- 
shire since 1914, was elected for the 
ninth time to the former office and 
resigned the latter office during the 
month of March. His term did not 
expire until July 1, but he asked the 
acceptance of his resignation to take 
effect April 1 in order that he might 
secure a needed rest for the benefit 
of his health. In his place as federal 
prosecuting officer, President Hard- 
ing has nominated, at the unanimous 
request of the New Hampshire con- 
gressional delegation, Raymond U. 
Smith, Esq. of Woodsville. Mr. 
Smith was born in Wells River, Vt., 
September 11, 1875, the son of Ed- 
gar William and Emma M. (Gates) 
Smith. He graduated from Nor- 
wich University in 1894, studied law 
with his father, was admitted to the 
bar in 1897 and since that date 
has practised his profession in as- 
sociation with his father. He is a 
Republican in politics and _ served 
with the rank of major on the staff 
of his personal friend, Governor 
Henry W. Keyes. He is a member 
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of the various Masonic bodies and of 
the Odd Fellows. 

No New Hampshire town meetings 
had to be postponed this year be- 
cause of roads blocked by snowdrifts 
or floods, as has been the case in 
some past years, but in one town, 
Lyme, the board of health ordered 
an adjournment because of the preva- 
lence of influenza. In Lancaster and 
Weare so large a proportion of the 
voters left the town halls to fight 
fires in near-by buildings that the 
election proceedings were held up for 
some hours. 

Several towns made liberal appro- 
priations for celebrating their anni- 
versaries this year, Chester leading 
with $1,000 in commemoration of 
its completion of two centuries. 
Auburn, once a part of Chester, will 
join in the parent town’s observance 
and appropriated $200 for the pur- 
pose. Francestown, which is 150 
years old, will start its celebration 
fund with $800 from the town treas- 
ury; Hooksett appropriated $500 for 
its centennial; and Greenville the 
same amount for its semi-centennial 
Barrington and Hampton Falls, at 
the end of their second centuries of 
existence, appropriated $200 each 
for observances. 

The headquarters in this city of 
the state Old Home Week associa- 
tion have received information that 
40 towns made appropriations for 
local Old Home Day celebrations this 
year; a larger number than usual, as 
in most cases the expenses of the ob- 
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servances are defrayed by local as- 
sociations without calling upon the 
town treasury for aid. 

Although business conditions 
throughout the state might be better, 
and in spite of words of warning 
recently uttered by ex-Governor 
Charles M. Floyd, chairman of the 
state tax commission, there was lit- 
tle retrenchment in evidence in gen- 
eral appropriations. It is thought 
that complete reports will show a 
larger amount than ever before ap- 
propriated in the aggregate for 
schools, highways, bridges, sewers, 
lights, water supplies, fire and police 
departments, cemeteries, sidewalks, 
the support of poor, etc. 

Other purposes for which money 
was appropriated in a greater or less 
number of towns included the sup- 
port of libraries and reading rooms; 
historical society; free beds in hos- 
pitals; public health nurse; town 
clock; “to name streets and put up 
signs; care of shade trees; to fight 
the white pine blister rust and the 
gypsy moths; swimming pools and 
playgrounds; “to flood the common 
for winter sports;’ band concerts; 
soldiers’ memorials; Memorial Day; 
equipping town halls with fire proof 
hooths for motion picture machines; 
etc. 

In spite of the doubt expressed by 
Attorney General Young as to the 
legal right of women to hold elective 
offices in New Hampshire, not a few 
were chosen to fill all the various 
positions in town governments ex- 
cept selectman. 




















EDITORIAL 


There was held, recently, at the 
state house in Concord, a well-at- 
tended and enthusiastic meeting to 
consider the preservation of the 
shade trees which are so important 
az asset of the Granite State, not 
only from the aspect of their scenic 
beauty, but also, as was shown at 
the meeting, from the standpoint 
of economic value in prolonging the 
life of our highways. Governor 
Brown gave the meeting an ad- 
dress of endorsement and there was 
a general expression, by represen- 
tatives of all parts of the state, of 
interest in its purpose. The state 
forestry department and the So- 
ciety for the Protection of New 
Hampshire Forests co-operated in 
support of the meeting and the lat- 
ter society is to have general charge 
of the work in behalf of shade 
trees, although a strong special 
committee has been formed for the 
same purpose and the formation of 
local committees also will be 
sought. The chairman of the gen- 
eral committee is C. E. Farns- 
worth of Gilford and _ Boston, a 
summer resident of our state, whose 
initiative was responsible for the 
holding of the meeting and whose 
interest in the matter had its ori- 
gin in a personal experience rela- 
tive to the preservation of some 
unusually handsome shade _ trees 
in his section of the state. 

At an opportune time in the pro- 
gress of the meeting, »Mr. Farns- 
worth, who is in charge of the 
travel, resort and hotel depart- 


ments of the Boston Globe, “talked 
shop” to those present in a way 
that was not only very interesting, 
but was full of valuable sugges- 
tions for the future benefit and 
profit of our state. It is to be re- 
gretted that his remarks were not 
reported stenographically so that 
they might be circulated widely 
by the state board of publicity last 
year appointed. He showed the 
generally underestimated size of 
our “summer” business, suggested 
ways in which it might be still fur- 
ther increased and brought out 
some of its benefits to New Hamp- 
shire other than those which are 
financial and directly visible. We 
wish he would make this address 
or one like it to an appropriate com- 
mittee of the legislature of 1923. 
But before that time a summer 
season is approaching during which 
individual and associated effort can 
accomplish much towards getting 
more visitors into New Hampshire, 
keeping them here longer and mak- 
ing them better satisfied with their 
stay among us. If we do that we 
shall reap other than a direct fi- 
nancial benefit, for the things which 
our guests desire us to have and 
to be are the same as those which 
we should wish for ourselves the 
year around; good roads, good 
hotels, good stores, good homes, 
good manners, good will. We 
shall like ourselves and our sur- 
roundings the better the more we 
make them appeal to strangers. 











BOOKS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE INTEREST 


“Fundamentals of Faith in the 
Light of Modern Thought,” is the 
title of a book just issued from the 
Abingdon Press, the author being 
Rev. Horace Blake Williams, Ph. D., 
pastor of St. Paul’s M. E. Church, 
Manchester, formerly of the First M. 
E. Church of Concord, later of the 
leading Methodist church in Lynn, 
Mass., from which he resigned to en- 
ter Y. M. C. A. work in Europe dur- 
ing the World War. 

Dr. Williams, to whom public at- 
tention was recently directed, through 
an earnest call to the pastorate of the 
American Church in Paris, which he 
felt obliged to decline, is not only 
known as one of the ablest preachers 
in New England, but as a close stu- 
dent and deep thinker along religious 
and philosophical lines, and in the 
above named volume, of nearly two 
hundred pages, he presents his con- 
clusions concerning the most vital 
problem which faces the mind and 
soul of man. Religion, which has 
been defined as “the life of God in 
the soul of man,” is the supreme need 
of every human being, as Dr. Wil- 
lims manifestly concludes, and only 
as exemplified in the life and charac- 
ter of Jesus of Nazareth, can it be 
truly accepted and possessed. It is 
not a matter of creed or dogma, pro- 
fession or belief, but of Life, itself, 
and in the life of Christ alone is the 
pattern truly set. 

No review of the book is attempted 
here. It must be read to be appre- 
ciated, and if read, even by the most 
irreverent, will be regarded as a mas- 
terpiece of English composition, if 
not a valuable contribution to current 
religious literature, as it will gener- 
ally be considered. 


SHRINES AND SHADOWS. 
Rollin Stuart. 
Seas Company. 
This is a day of poetical endeavor. 


By John 
Boston: The Four 


The output is and should be nourish- 
ed. If no giants appear, at least the 
middle-sized folk are many. Occa- 
sionally an unusual voice is_ raised. 
For instance, John Rollin Stuart, 
standing aloof from the merely pleas- 
ing poets, attains an height to which 
few have even aspired to climb. An 
Oxford student, influenced by the 
traditions and truths of yesterday and 
the day before—and of many days in 
the past, he brings back to modern 
poetry much that it has lacked. With 
him it is a serious, beautiful medium 
of expression, not an excuse for a 
moment’s vent of a passing emotion. 
If Mr. Stuart keeps the austere and 
lofty path which he has chosen, he 
will become a factor in American 
poetry, such as has long been needed. 
His purity of style could well be emu- 
lated by every aspiring young poet. 
To have the high purpose, the 
courage to hold it, the strength to 
deny the constant call to write lesser 
verse, is no mean thing in itself. 
When added to this, the ability to ex- 
press, often faultlessly, conceptions 
of beauty, wisdom and truth, is pos- 
sessed as Mr. Stuart possesses it, a 
prophecy may safely be made. He 
will hold up a momentarily forgotten 
ideal and help to restore the criterions 
overlooked or under-estimated, and 
help to re-establish something of the 
spirit of the Greater Victorians! 
Gc. Fi 


Songs of Home is the title of a 
little book of poetry, attractive in ap- 
pearance as a volume and delightful 
in the character of its contents of 
which Martha S. Baker (Mrs. Wal- 
ter S. Baker), of Concord, is the au- 
thor, and the Cornhill Publishing 
Company, Boston, the publisher. 
Mrs. Baker’s verses have been known 
to and appreciated by the editors and 
readers of the Granite Monthly for 
many years and we are pleased to find 
that several of her contributions to 


























this magazine have been chosen by 
her for preservation in this permanent 
form. “Home” in youth meant to 
Mrs. Baker, Cape Cod and some of 
her best poems, such as “The Land 
of the Pilgrims,” celebrate that fa- 
mous tip of New England. But the 
state and city of her present residence 
share in the tribute of her pen and 
the lines of “New Hampshire’s In- 
vitation” and “Concord” should be 
included in every Granite State an- 
thology. Mrs. Baker calls her 
verses “simple rhymes,” which we 
will accept as a_ reference to their 
clarity, so great a rarity, and so desir- 
able, in these days. But their rever- 
ent appreciation of the beauties of 
nature their calm and kind philiso- 
phy, their permeating spirit and pur- 
pose of kindliness, helpfulness and 
good will raise them above the level 
upon which the author’s phrase 
might seem to place them. 

KG. ?. 


The Government of New Hamp- 
shire, by Leonard S. Morrison, form- 
er principal of the schools at Peter- 
borough and ‘superintendent of 
schools at Lisbon, is a textbook of 
state civics containing a large amount 
of important’ information, which 
comparatively few people, children or 
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adults, possess, but with which it is 
most desirable that as large a part 
as possible of our population should 
be acquainted. The W. B. Ranney 
Company, printers of the Granite 
Monthly, have published the book in 
handsome and handy form, and it is 
in every way suitable for use in our 
schools and as a valuable addition to 
all our libraries, public and_ private. 
A good index adds convenience to its 
merit. Mr. Morrison has divided his 
work into sections upon local govern- 
ment, county government and_ state 
government, with appendices giving 
the state constitution, time of court 
sessions and congressional, councilor 
and senatorial districts. Who may 
vote, when, where and how, are 
shown, and the control and manage- 
ment of our schools, towns, cities, 
counties and state are described. The 
progress of a law through the legis- 
lature is followed and its interpreta- 
tion by the courts and administration 
by the executive department are des- 
cribed. The state institutions are 
briefly outlined. Mr. Morrison has 
done his commendable work clearly 
and concisely and with an approach 
to completeness that is remarkable for 
a book of 127 small pages. 

i <. Fi 





THE BIRD’S MESSAGE 
By Helen Adams Parker 


The Bluebird, harbinger of Spring, 
For the ‘first time appeared today; 

A tiny speck of Heaven’s own blue 
Perched on the elm-tree’s topmost spray. 
I heard his joyous note awhile 

Before his little form I spied, 

As swift from branch to branch he flew, 
Singing his song as though he tried 
To fill each listener with new hope; 
Banish dark Winter’s cold and gloom 
From every heart, and leave no room 
For past regrets or vain complaints ; 
This morning I had felt so sad, 


His little song now makes me glad. 
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FIVE POEMS 
By Harold Vinal. 
SPRING FLAME 








I have been hurt too much by singing rain, 

And winds that cry down slumbrous ways of night, 
Moonlight and song and flowers ghostly white 
That drop their petals on a lonely lane. 

Oh could my heart but break and then be still, 
Rather then watch another April pass 

Along the lyric pathway of the grass, 

Over the orchid beauty of a hill. 

O God, let not too many blossoms fall, 

Lest beauty grow a thing too great for me; 
Let not your music come in one bird call, 

For all these things have hurt too poignantly. 
Give me a flower for an afternoon 

Or a white star that comes before the moon. 


LAST DAYS 








I have imagined things for my last days, 

Dim, glimmering nights of stillness and the stars, 
A harbor where the tall ships lift their spars, 

A curve of shoreline gleaming through a haze. 
I have imagined how such things will be 

When all these banished Aprils are no more; 

A glimpse of white waves on a windy shore 
And all the strange, dark mystery of the sea. 

I do not fear to wonder now at all, 

I am so sure such things must come to pass; 
The Spring comes back to dream upon the grass, 
The roses blow again along the wall. 

Birds haunt old gardens where the flowers are 
And every evening has its wistful star. 


GONE 


One star upon the April sky, 
Ohe robin on the lawn, 

A hyacinth below the pain, 
The rapture of the dawn. 


One daffodil upon the hill 

A flower in the grass 

That you shall never stoop to see— 
Or ever pass. 


LAST OF APRIL 


The cherry trees are white with snow 
In a rush of rain, 

April kissed them with delight 

Till they bloomed in pain. 
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Tremulous the valley gleams 
She danced there for an hour; 
High upon a windy hill 

She hung a flower. 


Oh April lift your flame for me 
And bind me with a song— 
For I must learn to bear the pain 
Of leaving you too long. 


RETURN 


There is a peace upon the orchard trees 

And the old meadow that was once so flushed 
With blowing clover, lies forever hushed ; 
Winter has turned to touch such things as these. 
The pool that in the transient Summer wore 

A fluted lily on its curving breast 

Has stilled its heart, the fountain is at rest, 
Even the crimson rose will blow no more. 

Yet a strange Spring will flutter through the leaves 
And creep upon the hills and wake the flowers 
And the pathetic trees. Soft, gentle showers 
Will drop their tears upon a world that grieves. 
Pan will come piping where the dryads play— 
The frosty hill will blossom in a day. 


NEW HOUSES 
By Cora S. Day 
The hammer and the saw are still at last, 
The workmen's heavy footsteps all are gone. 
And now a stillness, hushed, expectant, falls, 
Like that before the trembling light of dawn. 


What do they dream, new houses, on that night 
Setween the workmen’s going and the day 

That brings the things which make of them new homes ? 
What do they dream, when all is still and gray? 


Of love and laughter, music, dancing feet? 
Of pain and sorrow, heartbreak, bitter tears? 
The morning brings awakening—and life 
Shall bring all these, new houses, through the years. 
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SPRING MIST 
By Eleanor W. Vinton 


Behind this rain drenched curtain gray 
Which makes our earth seem dull today 
Quaint little folk with busy hands 

Obey fair Lady Spring’s commands. 
Gay Dandelions they must dress 

In gowns of golden loveliness. 

Now here, now there, a green garbed lass 
Is tinting tiny blades of grass. 


Wee messengers with hurrying feet 

Dance through dark woodlands, spicy sweet 
And shout in rippling voices clear 
“Arbutus, come; Wake, Violet dear, 
Hepatica, Anemone, 

Fair Lady Spring has need of thee!” 

Take heart, earth folk, though mists are gray, 
For elves and fairies work today. 


SONGS 
By Letitia M. Adams 
Oh sing we a song 
A beautiful song, 
Like the song of the birds in the morning, 
An uplift of praise 


To the maker of days 
And the glory that heralds the dawning. 


Oh sing we a song 

A carefree song, 

Like the rush and the sweep of the river 
As a child at rest 

On its mother’s breast, 

While the tide rolleth onward forever. 


There are songs of joy, 

There are songs of peace, 

There are songs of grief and of sorrow, 
But the songs we love, 

All others above, 

Are of hope, which inspires the morrow. 


Then sing we the songs, 

The wonderful songs, 

The songs in their fullness and sweetness, 
With anthems of praise, 

To the maker of days, 

Who crowneth each one with completeness. 
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GROSBEAKS 
By Walter B. Wolfe 


seat it, you evening grosbeaks, you yellow— 
breasted, black wing-tipped invaders from 
the Arctic Circle or Rocky Mountains! Beat 
it back to cold fastnesses in the north, for 
spring is coming to Hanover! 


Beat it, you yellow grosbeaks, chattering in the 
tamaracks behind the Medical School, for windows 
are open now in the Physiology laboratory and 
your noisy love-making interferes with the sol- 
emn disquisitions of Dr. Stewart. Beat it, you 
winter birds, we are dreaming of summer! 


Away to the north, you animated yellow polka-dots 
in the somber black bow tie of winter! Don’t you 
see boardwalks across campus river-paths? Furry 
pussywillows popping their grey heads out of 
brown winter stocking-caps? Beat it, you north- 
loving grosbeaks, haven’t you heard galoshes 
flop-flop-flopping in thaw puddles? 








Back to Alaska, Klondike, Manitoba, back to the high 
Sierras and Rockies, you black and orange mi- 
grators from far norths! Down on Lebanon Street 
where there is a bit of brown earth, kids are 
dropping pink and white chinies into the ring, 
laying up the aggies at long awse and short awse 

crying, “Knucks down! Screwbony tight!” 





: Beat it you evening grosbeaks, you yellow cold-de- 
: fiants! Through closed windows we have heard 
you all winter playing at hide-and-seek among 
the pine branches, chattering in the tamaracks ! 
Come again next year to winter behind the Medical 
School, but now we expect fat redbreasts and 
pirate blue-jays. Beat it you yellow-feathered 
gossips, lest the dandelions shame your color, 
for spring is coming to Hanover! 
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MOSES J. WENTWORTH 


Moses J. Wentworth, wealthy descen- 
dant of one of New Hampshire’s oldest and 
most distinguished families, died in Chi- 
cago, March 12. He was born in Sand- 
wich, May 3, 1848, the son of Joseph and 
Sarah Payson (Jones) Wentworth; grad- 
uated from Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass., in 1863, and from Harvard in 1868, 
later receiving the degree of Master of 
Arts; studied law at Union College: was 
admitted to the Illinois bar in 1871. He 
was a Democrat in politics and the nomi- 
nee of his party for presidential elector 
in 1888. He was a director of the Mer- 
chants Loan & Trust Company, of the 
State Bank, trustee of the Newbury Lib- 
rary, director of the Metropolitan Ele- 
vated railroad, trustee and president of 
the Fourth Presbyterian Church and vice- 
president of the James C. King Home for 
Old Men. 


EDMUND C. COL® 


Edmund C. Cole, who founded! the Kear- 
sarge Independent and Titnes at Warner 
in 1884 and published it until 1910, died 
there March 13. He was born in Milton, 
Me., October 5, 1845; graduated at Bow- 
doin in 1871; and came to Warner as 
principal of Simonds Free High school. 
A Republican in politics, he had been 
postmaster, representative in the legisla- 
ture, member of the school, health and 
library boards. He was a Mason, Odd 
Fellow, Granger, member of the Easterr 
Star, Rebekahs and Golden Cross. 


WILLIAM NELSON 


William Nelson, widely known as a 
civil engineer, died at his home in Laco- 
nia, March 13. He was born in that city, 
April 20, 1871, the son of Dr. David B. 
and Susan E. Nelson, and was educated in 
the city schools. Beginning his engineer- 
ing work with the Concord & Montreal 
railroad, he was city engineer of Laconia 
from 1892 to 1900 and subsequently was 
plant manager and consulting engineer 


for several important manufacturing com- 
panies. For a time he was secretary of 
the Chamber of Commerce at Binghamton, 
N. Y. He was a Mason and a Congrega- 
tionalist. 


EDSON D. SANBORN 


Edson Dana Sanborn, representative in 
the legislature of 1919 from Fremont, died 
in that town, March 14. He was born 
there, the son of Mr. and Mrs. Alden 
Sanborn, and fitted at Sanborn Seminary, 
Kingston, for New Hampshire College, 
where he graduated in 1910. During his 
college life he was captain of the football 
eleven and otherwise prominent in under- 
graduate activities and as an alumnus his 
interest in the institution continued and he 
did valuable service as president of the 
alumni association and chairman of its 
committee on scholarships. Mr. Sanborn 
had been a member of the faculty at 
North Carolina State College and Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College until ill 
health forced his return home. He was 


prominent in Masonry and a member of 
the Eastern Star and Grange, as well as 


of the Sigma Alpha Epsilon and Alpha 
Zeta college fraternities. 


CHARLES B. ROGERS. 


Charles B. Rogers, president of the 
Suncook Bank, died in that village Feb- 
ruary 27. He was born in Manchester, 
February 16, 1859, spent his boyhood in 
Bow and attended Pembroke Academy. 
For many years he was one of the largest 
lumber operators in this section of the 
state. A Democrat in politics he was a 
member of the party state committtee, 
had served in both branches of the legis- 
lature, as selectman and _ school board 
member and as_ his party’s candidate 
for the executive council. He was chair- 
man of the Pembroke committee of 
safety during the war. Mr. Rogers was 
a 32nd degree Mason and prominent, also 
in other fraternal orders. His widow, who 
was A. Genie Knox of Pembroke, and 
one son, Harry K. Rogers, survive him. 

















THE LATE Hon. Irvinc W. Drew. 








